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South  West  Africa 


<■  Union  of  South  Africa 

The  area  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  (472,550  square  miles)  shown 
in  comparison  with  the  area  of  the  United  States  of  America  (2,973,776 
square  miles)  and  the  rest  of  the  African  Continent.  The  area  of 
South  West  Africa,  former  German  Colony,  is  332,450  square  miles. 


THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 
AND  THE  U.S.A. 


The  history  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  many  close  parallels 
with  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  close  of  the 
15th  century  saw  the  discovery  not  only  of  the  New  World  of  the 
West  but  also  of  the  New  World  of  the  South.  Five  years  before 
Christopher  Columbus  discovered  America  an  intrepid  Portuguese 
explorer,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  rounded  the  southern  point  of  the 
great  African  continent  which  for  a  great  many  years  had  fired  the 
imagination  of  explorers  and  had  fostered  countless  legends  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  King  Solomon’s  mines  and  the  gold  of  Ophir.  The  15th 
century  witnessed  the  development  of  the  overland  trade  route 
across  Asia  between  the  western  world  and  the  fabulously  rich 
Indies.  Portuguese  navigators  for  many  decades  sought  a  sea  route 
to  the  East  down  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  a  fascinating  chapter 
of  coastal  exploration  in  small  sailing  ships  reached  a  climax  with 
the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Storms,  soon  after  renamed  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  because  of  the  promise  it  held  of  the  sea  passage  to 
India.  At  the  very  time  John  Cabot  landed  on  the  coast  of  New¬ 
foundland  Vasco  da  Gama  completed  the  first  sea  voyage  around 
the  Cape  as  far  as  India. 

More  than  a  century  and  a  half  w'as  to  elapse,  however,  before  the 
first  white  settlement  was  founded  at  the  Cape.  Sailing  ships  re¬ 
peatedly  put  into  Table  Bay  for  fresh  water.  But  the  roughness  of  the 
bay  and  the  apparently  unfriendly  character  of  the  country  dis¬ 
couraged  any  settlement  there.  In  1620  two  English  sailors,  Shillingh 
and  Fitzherbert,  planted  the  English  flag  there,  but  no  settlement 
ensued  and  no  more  substantial  record  of  European  occupation  was 
left  than  a  rudely  inscribed  rock  under  which  letters  were  left  for 
collection  by  passing  ships.  This  rock  is  today  built  into  the  walls 
of  the  Post  Office  of  the  City  of  Cape  Town. 

Holland  was  reaching  the  zenith  of  its  trade  expansion  and 
by  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  the  powerful  Dutch  East  India 
Company  decided  to  found  a  halfway  house  at  the  Cape  for  their 
ships  sailing  between  Holland  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  In  1652 
a  Dutch  commander,  Johann  van  Riebeeck,  arrived  in  Table  Bay 
with  three  small  ships  to  found  a  revictualling  station  for  the  ships 
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of  the  Company.  One  of  van  Riebeeck’s  first  acts  was  to  build  a  small 
fort  to  protect  his  little  settlement  against  aboriginals,  mostly 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen  who  frequented  what  later  became  known 
as  the  Western  Province  of  the  Cape.  Gardens  were  laid  out  and 
the  Cape  became  a  recognized  port  of  call,  and  to  this  day  retains  its 
picturesque  title  of  the  "Tavern  of  the  Seas." 

Early  Conflicts 

The  refreshment  station  gradually  grew  into  a  settlement  as 
officials  of  the  Company  took  their  discharge  and  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing  on  their  own  account  on  the  slopes  of  Table  Mountain.  The 
settlement  spread  despite  the  restrictive  efforts  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  which,  with  an  eye  solely  directed  to  trade,  had  no 
territorial  ambitions  in  Southern  Africa.  Nevertheless  for  the  next 
century  and  a  half  the  thin  line  of  Dutch  pioneers  moved  farther  and 
farther  northwards  and  eastwards  until  a  great  area  of  what  is  now 
the  Cape  Province  was  settled  by  pastoralists  and  agriculturalists 
and  a  large  number  of  small  towns  sprang  up. 

In  the  meantime  events  in  Europe  were  not  without  their  influence 
in  Southern  Africa  for  in  1688  the  settlement  was  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  arrival  of  the  Huguenots,  religious  refugees  from 
France  who,  among  other  things,  brought  the  art  of  viticulture  with 
them  and  left  a  lasting  impression  both  on  the  culture  and  stock  of 
the  white  population  at  the  Cape  and  on  the  general  tempo  of 
development  of  the  settlement. 

This  phase  of  development  was  marked  by  minor  clashes  with  the 
aboriginals  but  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
that  white  civilization  in  South  Africa  came  into  definite  conflict  with 
the  black  Bantu  races  who,  under  pressure  of  internecine  tribal 
wars,  were  migrating  from  the  North  of  the  African  continent  down 
the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

The  English  and  the  Dutch 

South  Africa  had  now  increased  sufficiently  in  importance  to  fall 
within  the  orbit  of  European  spheres  of  influence  and  the  first 
British  impact  on  the  Cape  came  in  1795  when  a  British  fleet  sailed 
into  Table  Bay  to  prevent  the  Cape  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  The  occupation  lasted  until  1803,  but  there  was  a  second 
and  permanent  occupation  in  1806,  a  substantial  financial  settlement 
being  subsequently  made  with  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 

There  now  commenced  within  South  Africa  a  long  and  checkered 
history  of  racial  relationships  between  the  Dutch  and  the  English. 
Both  races  had  a  great  deal  in  common,  with  the  same  cultural 
backgrounds,  the  same  religion,  the  same  love  of  adventure  and 


The  modern  "Great  Trek"  daily  spans  a  Continent.  Shuttle  service  of  the 
South  African  Air  Force  between  the  Union  and  North  African  airfields. 


enterprise.  In  many  ways  they  found  solid  grounds  for  cooperation 
and  there  developed  in  the  Cape  Western  Province  a  community  of 
Dutch  and  English-speaking  people  who  made  common  cause  in  the 
government  and  development  of  the  country. 

In  other  directions,  however,  the  relationships  between  the  two 
white  races  were  not  so  happy.  The  Dutch  were  frequently  irritated 
by  the  decrees  issued  by  the  English  colonial  governors,  and  a  lack 
of  appreciation  by  the  far  distant  government  in  London  of  the 
conditions  on  the  Eastern  frontier,  where  the  Dutch  farmers  were 
experiencing  their  first  collisions  against  the  southward  migrating 
Bantu,  was  an  additional  cause  of  discontent  in  South  Africa. Hitherto 
the  basic  white  population  had  been  almost  entirely  Dutch.  In  1820, 
however,  came  the  first  big  influx  of  British  settlers  when  a  large 
number  of  British  settlers  and  their  families  were  landed  in  the 
eastern  port  of  Algoa  Bay  where  today  stands  the  city  of  Port 
Elizabeth.  On  the  whole,  the  relationships  between  the  Dutch 
farmers  in  the  east  and  the  newcomers  were  cordial  and  they  fre¬ 
quently  formed  a  common  front  in  the  long  succession  of  Native 
wars  that  marked  the  19th  century  in  eastern  South  Africa.  Dis¬ 
content  with  British  rule  which  had  long  been  simmering,  however, 
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and  a  deep-rooted  love  of  freedom  caused  many  of  the  Dutch  farmers 
in  the  eastern  Cape  in  1836  to  migrate  into  the  unknown  interior. 


Ox  Wagon  Epic 

This  historical  episode,  known  as  the  "Great  Trek,”  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  opening  up  of  the  interior  of  South  Africa  for 
white  civilization.  In  the  same  decade  when  the  prairie  schooners 
were  forging  westwards  across  the  American  plains,  the  ox  wagons 
of  the  South  African  pioneers  were  pushing  deep  into  the  heart  of 
southern  Africa. 

The  story  of  the  Great  Trek  is  a  long  and  romantic  chapter  in 
the  history  of  South  African  development.  The  pioneers  faced  great 
dangers  and  many  were  massacred  by  the  various  warlike  negro 
tribes  in  the  interior  against  whom  they  inevitably  came  into  col¬ 
lision.  In  1838  the  historic  battle  of  Blood  River,  in  what  is  now  the 
Province  of  Natal,  broke  the  power  of  the  Zulu  tyrant  Dingaan 
whose  death  dealing  impis  (regiments)  had  not  only  wiped  out  many 
of  the  pioneers  but  had  also  spread  terror  and  destruction  among 
many  of  the  weaker  Native  tribes  in  southern  Africa. 

A  British  proclamation  of  sovereignty  turned  the  Dutch  farmers 
north  over  the  Drakensbergen  (Dragon’s  Mountains)  which  they  had 
crossed- earlier  at  great  hazard  to  settle  in  the  beautiful  valleys  of 
Natal.  The  Great  Trek  eventually  spent  itself  in  the  formation,  in 
1854  and  1855  respectively,  of  the  Dutch  Republic  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  the  Dutch  Republic  of  the  Transvaal,  the  latter 
better  known  as  the  South  African  Republic. 

Great  Wealth  Discovered 

South  Africa  now  contained  within  its  geographical  limits  the  two 
Dutch  republics  and  two  British  colonies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Natal.  For  nearly  half  a  century  there  were  checkered  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  republics  and  the  British  colonies,  but  in  the  main 
relationships  were  cooperative  and  friendly,  and  at  various  times 
the  question  of  a  federation  of  these  four  entities  was  favorably 
diseussed  and  was  viewed  with  approval  by  many  sections  in  the 
Free  State  and  Transvaal. 

But  the  early  amity  of  relations  was  destined  to  suffer  under  the 
brealhtaking  discoveries  of  great  wealth  within  the  hinterland  of 
South  Africa— of  diamonds  and  of  gold.  The  first  rift  was  a  dispute 
over  the  definition  of  the  western  boundary  between  the  Free  State 
and  the  Cape  after  the  discovery  of  fabulously  rich  diamond  deposits 
at  Kimberley.  The  affairs  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  were  at  a  low 
ebb  in  1877  when  the  Transvaal,  without  offering  physical  resistance, 
was  proclaimed  British  territory  by  the  British  High  Commissioner 
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at  the  Cape.  By  1881  political  resentment  against  the  annexation 
was  translated  into  action  when  the  Transvaal  farmers  staged 
a  successful  uprising  and  on  February  27  of  that  year  inflicted  a 
decisive  defeat  upon  the  British  forces  at  Majuba  Mountain.  Recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Transvaal’s  republican  independence  followed,  but  the 
spacious  pastoral  days  were  over  and  with  the  discovery  of  gold  on 
the  Witwatersrand  (the  Ridge  of  White  Waters)  in  1886,  the  Transvaal 
Government  ran  into  new  problems. 

The  Golden  City 

The  founding  of  Johannesburg  was  followed  by  a  tremendous 
influx  of  fortune  seekers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  new  cos¬ 
mopolitan  growth,  completely  foreign  to  the  sober  Calvinist  way 
of  life  of  the  Transvaal  Dutch,  brought  outside  influence  and  view¬ 
points  which  the  patriarchal  republican  government  viewed  with 
grave  concern.  They  called  the  newcomers  the  "Uitlanders”  (out- 
landers  or  foreigners)  and  resisted  their  efforts  to  acquire  franchise 
and  other  privileges  which  the  Uitlanders  were  not  backward  in 
demanding.  Relationships  between  the  Transvaal  Republic,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  famous  Paul  Kruger,  and  the  Uitlanders 
gradually  deteriorated,  and  early  in  1896  an  event  took  place  which 
convinced  the  Republicans  that  war  with  Britain  was  inevitable. 

Prelude  to  War 

This  was  the  so-called  Jameson  Raid.  Disgruntled  Uitlanders 
in  Johannesburg,  who  had  failed  to  persuade  Kruger  to  grant  their 
demands,  had  set  up  a  Reform  Committee  which  plotted  a  coup 
d’etat  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Jameson,  a  close  friend  of  Cecil 
John  Rhodes,  the  mining  magnate  and  Empire-builder,  then  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Cape.  Jameson  was  to  march  on  Johannesburg  with 
a  detachment  of  troops  from  Bechuanaland  on  the  western  border 
of  the  Transvaal.  He  moved  prematurely  and  he  and  his  men  were 
easily  rounded  up  by  the  commando-trained  Republicans.  The 
British  Government  denied  allegations  of  complicity  in  this  abortive 
raid  but  the  Dutch  were  convinced  that  Britain  was  contemplating 
annexation,  and  the  Transvaal  and  its  sister  republic  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  entered  into  a  defensive  alliance  and  began  importing 
arms.  The  situation  rapidly  worsened  and  a  conference  held  at 
Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  between  the 
British  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  and  President  Kruger 
to  discuss  Uitlander  demands  and  other  issues  between  the  British 
and  the  Republics  ended  in  a  stalemate.  One  of  the  Republican 
delegates  to  this  conference  was  Advocate  Jan  Christian  Smuts  who, 
after  the  Jameson  Raid,  had  left  the  Cape  where  he  was  born  to 
become  President  Kruger’s  State  Attorney. 
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War  broke  out  on  October  11,  1899.  In  the  early  months  of  the 
war  the  Republican  forces  scored  a  number  of  staggering  successes 
against  the  British  Army,  but  eventually  the  pressure  of  superior 
numbers  and  arms  made  itself  felt  and  the  Republicans  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  forsake  pitched  battles  for  a  form  of  guerrilla  warfare  which 
extended  the  war  for  more  than  two  and  one-half  years.  During  this 
period  Smuts,  who  had  become  a  general  in  the  Republican  forces, 
invaded  the  Cape  in  a  daring  commando  raid  which  carried  him  deep 
into  British  territory  where  he  harassed  British  forces  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  The  Republics  lost  their  independence  in  the  peace 
treaty  of  May  31,  1902,  signed  at  Vereeniging,  a  small  town,  now  a 
great  industrial  center,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  River,  boundary 
between  the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal. 

Self-Government  Restored 

The  Republican  leaders  in  signing  the  peace  treaty  largely  did 
so  under  the  conviction  that  with  a  change  of  government  in  Britain 
they  would  soon  be  granted  responsible  government.  In  1905 
General  Smuts  was  delegated  to  London  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
ex-republics  before  tbe  new  Liberal  Government.  The  mission  was 
successful.  Smuts  was  sympathetically  received  and  constitutions 
creating  responsible  self-government  were  granted  to  both  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  in  1906. 

The  Transvaal  Government  was  formed  under  the  Prime  Minister- 
ship  of  General  Louis  Botha,  the  former  commandant  general  of 
the  Republican  forces,  and  General  Smuts  became  a  member  of 
his  cabinet.  In  the  Free  State  Parliament  there  came  into  prominence 
another  Republican  leader.  General  J.  B.  M.  Hertzog.  Smuts  and 
Hertzog  were  destined  to  spend  many  years  in  bitter  opposition  to 
each  other  on  questions  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

A  Nation  in  Conference 

Soon  after  the  grant  of  responsible  government  to  the  two  former 
republics  a  strong  demand  arose  among  South  Africans  of  broad 
vision,  and  of  both  races,  for  closer  unity  between  them  and  the 
two  adjoining  British  colonies,  the  Cape  and  Natal.  Indeed,  matters 
progressed  so  satisfactorily  that  within  a  few  years  the  issue  had 
narrowed  down  to  a  choice  between  federation  on  the  United  States 
pattern  and  outright  union,  and  a  national  convention  was  sum¬ 
moned  in  1909  to  decide  the  political  form  of  the  new  South  Africa. 
General  Smuts  played  a  prominent  part  at  the  convention  which 
eventually  hammered  out  a  constitution  integrating  the  Transvaal, 
the  Free  State,  the  Cape  and  Natal  into  a  close  union  with  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  capital  at  Pretoria  and  a  legislative  capital  at  Cape 
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Town.  The  four  component  states  of  the  Union  became  provinces 
and  were  empowered  to  elect  provincial  councils,  subordinate  to  the 
national  parliament,  with  functions  covering  public  health,  educa¬ 
tion  and  other  local  government  matters. 

A  Country  Founded 

The  constitution  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  as  forged  by  com¬ 
mon  agreement  arrived  at  by  democratic  process  at  the  national 
convention,  was  embodied  in  the  South  Africa  Act  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament.  This  Act  came  into  force  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1910,  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Vereeniging. 
A  final  evolution  of  this  constitutional  development  came  twenty-one 
years  later  when  the  enactment  by  the  British  Parliament  of  the 
Statute  of  Westminister  recognized  the  independence  and  autonomy 
of  the  Dominions,  and  subsequently  the  South  Africa  Act  was  re¬ 
enacted  in  South  Africa  itself  as  an  act  of  the  Union  Parliament. 

The  years  following  the  founding  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
were  years  of  great  vicissitudes  for  the  young  Dominion.  Sharp 
political  cleavages  arose  which  developed  largely  on  racial  lines, 
and  the  war  years  of  1914-18  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  Nationalist 
Party  under  General  Hertzog  which  set  for  its  aim  the  eventual 
secession  of  South  Africa  from  the  British  Commonwealth.  Botha 
and  Smuts  followed  a  policy  of  cooperation  with  other  members  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  South  Africa  declared  war  on  the 
side  of  Britain  in  August,  1914.  One  of  the  tasks  of  the  South  African 
forces  was  the  conquest  of  German  South  West  Africa,  Generals 
Botha  and  Smuts  conducting  a  lightning  campaign  which  led  to  the 
complete  surrender  of  the  German  forces  there  in  July,  1915. 

Smuts — Soldier  and  Statesman 

In  the  same  year  South  Africa  raised  a  strong  volunteer  contingent 
for  service  in  Europe,  and  in  1916  a  South  African  expeditionary 
force,  under  the  command  of  General  Smuts,  was  dispatched  to 
German  East  Africa.  Here  General  Smuts  became  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  both  British  and  South  African  forces  and  for  many  months, 
in  difficult,  tropical  country,  conducted  an  arduous  campaign  against 
the  then  famous  German  commander,  von  Lettow  Vorbeck.  The 
campaign  ended  in  the  smashing  of  German  power  in  East  Africa, 
and  in  1917  General  Smuts  was  invited  to  London  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet. 

He  remained  on  to  serve  in  the  British  War  Cabinet  itself.  He 
rendered  great  services  to  the  Allies  and,  among  other  things,  organ¬ 
ized  the  air  defenses  of  London  and  made  recommendations  which 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  modern  R.A.F.  With  General  Botha  who 
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had  been  Prime  Minister  of  South  Africa  since  1910,  he  signed  the 
Versailles  Peace  Treaty  on  behalf  of  South  Africa,  and  was  co¬ 
founder  with  President  Wilson  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

General  Botha  died  shortly  after  their  return  to  South  Africa  in 
1919  and  General  Smuts  became  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union.  Smuts, 
as  Prime  Minister,  was  leader  of  the  South  African  Party,  and  within 
a  year  or  two  there  was  a  fusion  of  the  South  African  Party  with  the 
Unionist  Party,  comprising  mainly  English-speaking  supporters. 
Serious  industrial  trouble  on  the  Witwatersrand  gold  fields  in  1922 
helped  to  strengthen  the  Labor  Party  which  in  1924  entered  into  a 
compact  with  the  now  powerful  Nationalist  Party,  under  General 
Hertzog,  to  defeat  the  Smuts  Government  in  a  general  election.  The 
Nationalist  Party,  with  the  assistance  of  their  Labor  allies,  retained 
power  until  1932  when  the  world  depression,  which  had  hit  South 
Africa  in  common  with  other  countries,  forced  the  formation  of  a 
coalition  government. 

Sovereign  Independence 

The  intervening  years  had  seen  the  culmination  of  a  long  and 
classic  political  struggle  between  General  Smuts  and  General  Hertzog 
but,  largely  because  of  the  constitutional  development  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  British  Commonwealth  in  the  direction  of  the  full, 
sovereign  independence  of  the  Dominions,  it  was  generally  recog¬ 
nized  in  1933  that  there  were  few  outstanding  issues  to  keep  the 
South  African  and  Nationalist  groups  apart. 

Accordingly,  by  an  overwhelming  general  election  vote,  the  coun¬ 
try  endorsed  the  formation  of  the  United  South  African  National 
Party,  briefly  known  as  the  United  Party.  General  Hertzog  became 
Prime  Minister  in  the  new  government  and  General  Smuts  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Justice.  A  small  group  of  General 
Hertzog’s  old  supporters,  still  pursuing  a  republican  ideal;  remained 
in  opposition  under  the  title  of  the  Nationalist  Party.  Similarly,  a 
small  group  of  the  old  South  African  Party,  holding  strong  pro- 
British  sentiments,  also  went  into  opposition  under  the  title  of  the 
Dominion  Party.  Into  opposition  also  went  the  small  remnant  of  the 
Labor  Party  which  had  survived  the  general  election. 

One  of  the  United  Nations 

Hertzog  and  Smuts  found  themselves  in  general  agreement  on  all 
issues  with  one  notable  exception  on  which  they  had  agreed  to  differ, 
namely,  on  the  question  whether,  if  Great  Britain  became  involved 
in  a  war  which  threatejied  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth,  South 
Africa  would  declare  war  too.  General  Hertzog  and  a  number  of  his 
old  supporters  advocated  the  abstention  of  South  Africa  from 
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This  fleet  and  graceful  antelope,  the  Springbok,  is  South  Africa’s  national 
emblem.  Union  soldiers  fighting  abroad  were  known  as  Springboks. 


European  wars,  and  when  war  broke  out  on  September  3,  1939, 
General  Hertzog  asked  Parliament,  which  happened  to  be  in  session 
at  the  time,  to  approve  a  policy  of  benevolent  neutrality  for  South 
Africa.  An  immediate  Cabinet  crisis  arose,  and  General  Smuts  swung 
the  country  into  war  by  80  votes  to  67  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
which,  with  a  full  attendance,  counts  153  members. 

Hertzog  went  into  opposition  and  Smuts  formed  a  wartime  coali¬ 
tion  government  with  the  aid  of  the  small  Dominion  and  Labor 
Parties.  His  working  majority  in  Parliament  steadily  increased  and 
in  the  general  election  of  1943  his  United  Party  won  an  out-and-out 
majority  over  all  other  parties,  although  the  coalition  with  the 
Dominion  and  Labor  Parties  was  maintained.  The  Labor  Party 
withdrew  from  the  coalition  in  October,  1945,  when  Mr.  Walter 
Madeley,  Leader  of  the  Labor  Party,  resigned  from  the  government. 

The  powerful  backing  of  the  country  enabled  Smuts,  who  had 
meanwhile  been  created  a  Field  Marshal,  to  organize  South  Africa’s 
maximum  effort  in  men  and  materials  on  the  side  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  1945  he  headed  South  Africa’s  delegation  to  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  and  brought  signal  honor  to  his  country 
through  the  adoption  of  his  Preamble  to  the  World  Security  Charter. 
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AND  OPPORTUNITY 


The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  472,550  square  miles  in  extent,  or 
approximately  one-sixth  the  size  of  the  United  States.  Contrary  to 
general  impressions  abroad,  the  Union  does  not  have  a  tropical 
climate  as  most  of  the  territory  lies  in  the  southern  temperate  zone. 
The  average  annual  temperature  for  the  whole  country  is  slightly 
under  60°.  There  are  heavy  winter  frosts  on  the  high-lying  plateaux 
of  the  interior  but,  except  on  the  high  mountain  ranges,  snow  rarely 
falls  in  the  Union.  South  Africa  is,  on  the  whole,  a  sunny  country 
with  a  predominance  of  crisp,  clear,  invigorating  weather,  both  in 
summer  and  winter.  There  is  very  little  humidity  except  on  portions 
of  the  east  coast  and  the  Transvaal  "lowveld”  on  the  northern 
borders  of  the  Union.  The  rainfall  varies  very  considerably  from 
heavy  downpours  on  the  fertile  coastal  belts  to  infrequent  showers 
over  the  semi-barren  country  in  the  west. 

In  physical  appearance  the  country  is  somewhat  like  an  inverted 
saucer,  rising  steeply  in  a  succession  of  magnificent  mountain  chains 
in  the  south  and  east,  and  reaching  a  height  of  6,000  feet  on  the 
Transvaal  "highveld.”  The  Transvaal  "lowveld”  is  mainly  bush 
country  and  the  site  of  the  greatest  wild  game  sanctuary  in  the 
world.  The  Kruger  National  Park,  some  8,000  square  miles  in  area, 
is  as  large  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  harbors  a  variety  of  wild 
game  probably  unparalleled  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  No  hunting  is 
permitted  here  and  visitors  travelling  in  automobiles  through  the 
reserve  may  see  the  animals,  including  lions,  giraffes,  zebras,  and 
great  varieties  of  antelope  at  close  quarters.  The  Kruger  National 
Park  has  rightly  earned  the  reputation  of  the  world’s  finest  game 
reserve.  There  are  also  game  reserves  in  other  parts  of  the  Union 
and  they  are  among  the  attractions  of  many  beautiful  scenic  areas 
in  the  country.  The  greatest  wealth  of  flora  is  found  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  coastal  belts.  A  great  deal  of  the  area  of  the  Cape  Province 
is  known  as  the  Great  Karoo,  a  scrub  covered  and  somewhat  barren 
looking  country  which  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  leading  sheep 
raising  areas  in  the  world. 

The  Free  State  and  Transvaal  are  mainly  prairie  country  suitable 
for  almost  every  variety  of  farming,  including  maize  (corn)  which 
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South  Africa  produces  in  exportable  quantities.  Some  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Province  of  Natal  are  semi-tropical  in  character,  producing, 
besides  an  abundance  of  fruits,  huge  crops  of  sugarcane  and  wattle 
bark,  the  latter  being  exported  for  leather  tanning  purposes.  Wheat 
is  mainly  grown  in  the  Cape  and  eastern  Free  State  but  not  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantities  to  meet  all  South  Africa’s  requirements  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  hard  wheat  is  normally  imported  from  Manitoba  for 
blending  purposes. 

Large  Export  Trade 

In  addition  to  exporting  maize,  sugar  and  wattle  bark.  South 
Africa  is  also  a  large  exporter  of  fruit,  dairy  products,  and  wines  and 
spirits.  Owing  to  the  reversal  of  the  seasons,  it  is  possible  to  supply 
South  African  summer  fruits  in  Britain  and  elsewhere  in  the  heart 
of  the  northern  winter,  and  South  African  oranges  and  grapefruit 
reach  the  northern  markets  in  the  heart  of  the  summer.  South 
African  wines  have  an  old  and  well-established  reputation,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  South  African  brandy  was  mainly  supplied  to  Allied 
military  hospitals. 

With  Australia  and  America,  South  Africa  is  one  of  the  world’s 
three  greatest  wool  producers  and  in  normal  times  exports  heavily 
under  this  head.  Cattle  farming  is  also  an  important  feature  of  South 
African  pastoral  activity  and  before  the  war  a  promising  start  was 
made  with  frozen  beef  exports.  The  war  led  to  the  development  of 
an  extensive  canning  industry  including  meat  and  vegetable  "packs” 
exported  for  military  use.  Fruit  canning  and  preserving  also  under¬ 
went  a  great  development. 

Greatest  Gold  Producer 

South  Africa  is  the  world’s  greatest  gold  producer,  accounting  for 
roughly  one-third  of  the  world’s  total  gold  output.  Gold  is  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  country’s  economy  and  figures  very  largely  in  its  healthy 
financial  resources.  South  Africa  is,  of  course,  also  famous  for  its 
diamond  industry  and  has  a  great  wealth  of  other  mineral  and  metal 
resources  from  which  important  strategic  contributions  were  made 
to  the  war  industries  of  the  United  Nations.  The  country  has  un¬ 
limited  coal  supplies  and  during  the  war  reached  the  position  of 
being  the  world’s  largest  coal  exporter. 

South  Africa  has  a  very  wide  range  of  secondary  industries  and 
the  sound  promotion  of  new  industries  is  controlled  by  an  Industrial 
Development  Corporation.  The  Union  is  still  a  large  importer  but 
has  gone  a  long  way  towards  supplying  her  own  needs  in  manu¬ 
factured  articles.  Principal  imports  from  the  United  States  include 
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The  Union  of  South  Africa,  founded  in  1910,  comprises  four  Provinces:  The 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  (former  republics),  the  Cape  and  Natal. 


machinery  and  electrical  apparatus,  motor  vehicles  and  ehassis, 
clothing,  textiles  and  fabrics,  motor  spirit  and  lubricating  oil  and, 
in  peacetime,  a  large  range  of  luxury  articles.  South  Africa  ranks 
high  among  America’s  best  customers,  and  the  end  of  the  war  brought 
an  immediate  revival  of  commercial  interest  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  with  an  influx  of  South  African  buyers  into  the  United 
States  and  a  spate  of  American  inquiries  about  the  South  African 
market. 

Chief  exports  to  the  United  States  include  wool,  wattle  bark  and 
wattle  bark  extracts,  bides  and  skins,  including  considerable  shipments 
of  seal  skins  and  persian  lamb  (karakul)  skins,  diamonds  anu  an  im¬ 
portant  range  of  "strategic”  ores  and  metals.  The  balance  of  trade, 
however,  is  still  heavily  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  South  Africa 
buying  a  great  deal  more  from  America  than  she  exports  there. 
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STAe  &^ec^ile  Sfoti/A 

TWO  OFFICIAL  LANGUAGES 


The  total  population  of  the  Union  is  about  lOH  million.  Of  this 
number,  some  234  million  are  whites,  usually  referred  to  in  South 
Africa  as  Europeans.  Over  seven  million  of  the  population  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Black  Bantu  races,  usually  referred  to  as  Natives.  Nearly 
a  million  of  South  Africa’s  population  are  persons  of  mixed  blood, 
usually  referred  to  as  Coloreds,  and  there  is  an  Asiatic  (Indian) 
population  of  nearly  one-quarter  million.  Roughly,  60%  of  the  white 
population  are  of  Dutch,  Scandinavian  and  French  extraction  with 
the  Dutch  greatly  predominating,  and  roughly  40%  are  of  British 
extraction.  These  white  racial  elements  have  progressed  a  long  way 
along  the  road  of  full  cooperation  in  the  building  up  of  a  united 
South  African  nation.  They  cooperate  on  equal  terms  in  all  spheres 
of  the  country’s  activities  and  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  intermarriage. 

Nearly  all  white  South  Africans  speak,  or  at  least  understand, 
the  two  official  languages  of  the  country,  English  and  Afrikaans. 
Afrikaans  is  almost  wholly  based  on  the  Dutch  language  of  the 
Netherlands,  though  it  has  undergone  very  considerable  modi¬ 
fications  and  is  claimed  by  students  to  be  a  more  smoothly  flowing 
and  softer  language  than  the  original  mother  tongue.  Philologically 
regarded,  it  is  the  newest  of  the  modern  languages  and  is  recognized 
as  such  by  some  of  the  great  universities  abroad.  English  and 
Afrikaans  are  taught  side  by  side  in  all  schools,  and  all  official 
documents  are  issued  in  both  languages,  the  debates  in  Parliament 
and  the  Provincial  Councils  also  being  conducted  in  both  languages. 

South  Africa  is  well  served  by  a  large  number  of  long  established 
daily  newspapers,  some  of  which  are  printed  entirely  in  English  and 
some  entirely  in  Afrikaans.  Some  of  the  smaller  country  newspapers 
employ  both  media.  There  has  been  an  impressive  literary  output  in 
Afrikaans,  particularly  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
Afrikaans  is  also  used  extensively  on  the  stage.  Bilingualism  in 
South  Africa  does  not,  however,  present  any  problem  to  the  English- 
speaking  .visitor  as  English  is  spoken  throughout  the  Union. 

Afrikaans-speaking  people  are  usually  referred  to  in  South  Africa 
as  Afrikaners.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  desig- 
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nating  a  political  section  in  the  Union  but  is  now  more  usually  re¬ 
garded  as  embracing  Afrikaans  and  English-speaking  sections  in  the 
Union,  since  Afrikaner  is  essentially  a  translation  of  the  term  South 
African.  The  term  "Boers”  survives  to  some  extent,  particularly 
abroad,  as  designating  the  Republicans  who  had  fought  for  inde¬ 
pendence  against  Great  Britain.  The  term  Boer  simply  means 
"farmer”  and,  in  South  Africa  today,  it  is  rarely  used  in  its  old 
political  sense.  When  South  Africans  today  speak  of  "die  Boere,” 
they  include  English  and  Afrikaans-speaking  farmers. 


The  Springbok 

Another  point  in  South  African  nomenclature  should  be  noted 
and  that  is  the  use  of  the  word  "Springbok.”  The  springbok  is  a 
swift  and  graceful  type  of  antelope  which  is  South  Africa’s  national 
emblem.  South  Africans  participating  in  international  games  were 
called  Springboks,  the  highest  title  for  sportsmanship  and  achieve¬ 
ment  South  Africa  can  confer.  During  the  second  Great  War  the 
practice  grew  up  of  referring  to  South  Africa’s  troops  fighting  in 
Abyssinia,  North  Africa,  Italy  and  the  Middle  East  as  Springboks. 

The  Black  Bantu  people  of  South  Africa  comprise  a  large  number 
of  tribes  some  of  which  have  a  long  and  proud  tradition  behind  them. 
These  tribes  include  the  Zulu,  Basuto,  Xosa,  Tembu,  Fingo  races,  etc. 
They  all  speak  their  own  languages  and,  in  many  cases,  they  have 
written  languages.  Tribes  like  the  Zulu  and  the  Basuto  have  a  long 
history  of  warfare  and  the  men  are  very  fine  warriors.  Native  wars 
in  South  Africa  are,  however,  happily  a  thing  of  the  past  and  peace¬ 
ful  relations  between  white  and  black  were  established  before  the 
close  of  the  last  century. 


Native  Welfare 

While  a  great  many  of  these  Bantu  peoples  still  live  under  tribal 
conditions  under  the  authority  of  their  chiefs,  constantly  growing 
numbers  are  entering  the  urban  areas  where  they  play  a  big  role  in 
South  Africa’s  industrial  development.  There  is  a  special  Department 
of  State  which  deals  with  Native  Affairs  and  facilities  for  Native 
edueation  and  general  Native  welfare  are  very  rapidly  being  extended. 
There  is  one  Native  university,  at  Fort  Hare,  in  the  Cape,  and  a 
large  number  of  Native  technical  colleges  throughout  the  Union 
where  Natives  may  learn  trades.  At  the  University  of  the  Witwaters- 
rand,  situated  in  Johannesburg,  the  medical  training  of  Natives  is 
undertaken  and  full  courses  for  doctor’s  degrees  are  provided  by  the 
government  on  a  free  scholarship  basis.  At  Fort  Hare  extensive 
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The  Bunga,  or  Native  Parliament,  in  democratic  session.  Local  self- 
government  in  the  Transkeian  Territories  reserved  for  Native  occupation. 


training  is  being  given  to  Native  women  as  nurses.  Increasingly 
large  numbers  of  Native  children  are  being  brought  into  schools. 
In  the  Native  reserves  the  Government  conducts  experimental 
farms  where  Natives  may  learn  the  best  methods  of  agriculture. 
In  Parliament  the  Natives  are  represented  by  eight  senators  specially 
selected  for  their  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the 
Native  population  and  by  three  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
directly  elected  by  Natives.  These  representatives  are  white. 

Witchcraft  Disappearing 

There  is  a  Natives  Representative  Council  comprising  leading 
Natives  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  this  Council  considers  all 
proposed  legislation  affecting  Native  interests.  Then  there  is  a  series 
of  local  councils  which  give  the  Natives  every  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
pressing  themselves  with  the  full  freedom  of  a  democratic  people. 
Many  picturesque  Native  customs  survive  in  South  Africa  but  witch¬ 
craft  is  rapidly  disappearing  and  Native  doctors  and  nurses  are 
playing  a  very  considerable  part  in  promoting  general  welfare  among 
the  non-white  peoples. 
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PART  IV 


0'ne  o£  Sie 

SOUTH  AFRICA’S  WAR  EFFORT 


The  Union  of  South  Africa  lies  athwart  the  main  southern  sea 
route  between  the  West  and  the  East.  This  strategical  position  has 
an  historic  emphasis,  the  first  occupation  of  the  Cape  by  the  British 
in  1795  being  largely  aimed  at  checking  the  sea  power  of  France. 
When  the  Mediterranean  was  virtually  closed  to  Allied  shipping  in 
1940  the  Cape  sea  route  became  the  Allies’  main  gateway  to  the 
Middle  East  and  South  African  ports  like  Cape  Town  and  Durban 
suddenly  found  themselves  handling  great  convoys  hauling  men  and 
material  to  North  Africa  and  other  battlefields  of  the  Near  East. 

Upon  South  Africa  there  largely  devolved  the  task  of  keeping  the 
Cape  sea  lanes  open  for  Allied  shipping.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
South  Africa  had  no  navy  of  its  own.  But  just  as  it  improvised  in 
other  spheres  of  defense  it  also  improvised  in  its  seaward  defense. 
Bomber  reconnaissance  squadrons  of  the  South  African  Air  Force 
immediately  began  a  ceaseless  patrol  of  the  southern  coast  line  of 
Africa  and  as  early  as  December,  1939,  succeeded  in  intercepting  a 
German  ship  attempting  to  round  the  Cape.  South  Africa’s  Seaward 
Defense  Force  further  included  converted  trawlers,  whaling  boats 
and  other  fishing  craft  which  were  used  for  mine-sweeping  purposes, 
coastal  patrols,  examination  work,  and  so  on.  Anti-submarine  vessels 
were  equipped  as  speedily  as  possible  and  rapidly  a  small  but  efficient 
service  was  built  up. 

Most  of  the  early  work  of  this  little  South  African  "fleet”  was 
out  of  the  limelight  but  it  performed  a  vitally  essential  service  which 
enabled  more  powerful  units  of  the  British  Navy  stationed  at  Simons- 
town,  the  British  Naval  Base  near  Cape  Town,  to  perform  services 
elsewhere.  Later  in  the  war  South  Africa  found  it  possible  to  send 
flotillas  of  minesweepers  into  the  Mediterranean  where  for  many 
months  they  ran  the  gantlet  of  fire  in  and  out  of  Tobruk,  and 
rendered  other  services  which  won  high  praise  from  the  British 
Admiralty.  As  in  the  first  Great  War,  when  German  raiders  and  mine¬ 
layers  approached  very  close  to  South  African  ports,  so  in  this  war 
also  South  Africa  faced  constant  peril  from  the  sea  and  some  125 
Allied  ships  were  torpedoed  almost  within  sight  of  Table  Mountain. 
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A  number  of  enemy  submarines  were  sunk  and  minefields  swept 
and  later  a  close  vigil  was  kept  over  the  Mozambique  Channel  where 
Japanese  submarines  were  suspected  to  be  operating.  South  Africa 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  what  she  achieved  with  her  seaward 
defenses  which  long  before  the  close  of  the  war  had  graduated  to 
a  higher  status  under  the  title  of  the  South  African  Naval  Forces. 

Threat  From  the  North 

But  if  South  Africa  faced  unknown  perils  from  the  sea  she  also 
faced  a  much  more  direct  threat  from  the  interior  of  the  continent 
itself.  Ethiopia  was  lying  under  the  Fascist  heel.  Mussolini’s  threat 
of  six  rhillion  bayonets  was  particularly  directed  against  the  African 
continent,  and  there  was  common  surmise  that  the  evil  alliance  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  Italy  envisaged  the  grabbing  of  the  rich  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Congo  and  the  gold  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
and  the  cutting  of  the  Allied  sea  route  between  the  West  and  the 
East.  Mussolini  was  known  to  have  some  quarter  of  a  million  troops 
in  East  Africa  and  powerful  Italian  forces  were  drawn  up  across  the 
border  from  the  British  colony  of  Kenya. 

Between  the  northern  border  of  the  Union  and  Italian  Somaliland 
stretched  a  line  of  British  colonies  thinly  populated  and  ill  equipped 
militarily  to  check  any  invasion  from  the  north,  and  upon  South 
Africa,  as  the  senior  and  strongest  member  of  the  group  of  Southern 
African  nations,  there  fell  the  responsibility  of  providing  a  sufficient 
striking  force  to  check  any  southern  move  by  the  Axis  powers.  Timely 
steps  were  taken  to  ensure  that  that  force  was  in  readiness  when  the 
hour  came.  Units  of  the  South  African  Air  Force  were  quietly 
moved  to  bases  in  northern  Kenya,  nearly  three  thousand  miles 
away,  and  when  Mussolini  shouted  his  boastful  declaration  of  war 
from  his  Rome  balcony  on  the  evening  of  June  10,  1940,  the  South 
African  pilots  began  warming  up  their  bomber  planes  across  the 
border  from  Abyssinia  and  Italian  Somaliland.  In  the  early  hours  of 
June  11  they  struck  at  Italian  outposts  near  the  Abyssinian  border 
and,  without  loss  of  a  plane,  succeeded  in  inflicting  heavy  damage. 

Action  in  East  Africa 

Using  converted  passenger  planes  as  bombers  and  making  the  best 
of  such  equipment  as  was  available  in  those  early  days  of  the  war, 
the  South  African  Air  Force  continued  to  make  reconnaissance  and 
bombing  flights  over  Italian  occupied  territory  and  held  the  Italian 
forces  pinned  down  until  December  16,  1940,  when  the  South 
African  ground  forces,  which  had  been  moved  north  by  land  and  by 
sea,  were  poised  in  sufficient  number  and  strength  to  launch  an 
attack  upon  the  Italian  outpost  of  El  Wak.  The  outpost  was  wiped 
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Warship  in  Bay — "Cloth”  onTableMountain.  During  the  war  hugeconvoys 
of  Allied  ships  were  serviced  and  provisioned  at  the  Cape  and  Durban. 


out  and  from  various  points  in  northern  Kenya  South  African  forces 
moved  into  Italian  Somaliland  and  Abyssinia  and  commenced  a  race 
for  Addis  Ababa  which  broke  all  existing  military  records  for  rapid 
advance  over  some  of  the  most  difficult  fighting  terrain  in  the  world. 
All  that  is  old  history  now  and  the  campaign  cannot  be  discussed  in 
detail  here  beyond  putting  it  on  record  that  the  South  African  troops, 
the  "Springboks,”  played  a  major  role  in  the  conquest  of  Abyssinia 
and  Italian  East  Africa. 

At  El  Alamein 

Subsequently  the  Springbok  forces  were  moved  to  North  Africa 
where  the  Union  was  eventually  represented  by  two  full  divisions, 
apart  from  the  South  African  Air  Force,  which  was  by  this  time 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  fighters  and  bombers  obtainable, 
and  by  powerful  engineering  and  maintenance  units.  In  the  North 
African  campaigns  the  South  Africans  participated  in  the  long  series 
of  ebb  and  flow  movements  which  marked  the  fighting  in  the  desert. 

They  scored  many  notable  successes  and  also  suffered  some  griev¬ 
ous  losses,  particularly  at  Tobruk  where  the  bulk  of  the  South 
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African  Second  Division,  its  transport  destroyed,  and  its  tanks  out 
of  action,  was  overwhelmed  with  other  Allied  units  during  the 
Eighth  Army’s  disastrous  retreat  towards  El  Alamein. 

But  that  retreat  also  had  its  credit  side  for  the  South  African 
forces.  The  South  African  First  Division,  which  had  been  able  to 
extricate  itself  almost  intact  from  Gazala,  had  dug  in  at  El  Alamein 
and  held  a  large  section  of  the  line  there  as  Rommel’s  forces  ad¬ 
vanced  on  Alexandria.  When  the  time  came  for  the  Eighth  Army 
to  strike  back  the  South  African  First  Division,  under  General  Dan 
Pienaar,  was  one  of  the  spearheads  of  the  attack  that  eventually 
sent  the  Axis  forces  reeling  back  to  Tunisia.  Before  the  end  of  that 
campaign  the  bulk  of  the  South  African  ground  forces  were  re¬ 
formed  into  an  armored  division,  but  the  South  African  Air  Force, 
now  one  of  the  most  powerful  fighting  units  in  North  Africa,  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate  to  the  end  of  the  North  African  campaign.  The 
flying  Springboks  had  dropped  the  first  bombs  on  the  enemy  in 
Abyssinia  and  they  dropped  the  last  bombs  in  the  African  campaigns 
as  he  was  evacuating  from  Cap  Bon. 


Fought  in  Italy 

The  Tunisian  campaign  was  still  in  progress  when  the  Sixth  South 
African  Armored  Division,  under  Lt.  General  Evered  Poole,  com¬ 
menced  training  under  desert  conditions  in  North  Africa.  South 
African  units,  notably  the  South  African  Air  Force,  participated  in 
the  invasion  and  occupation  of  Sicily.  The  Sixth  Armored  Division 
was  shipped  across  the  Mediterranean  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Italian 
campaign  and  participated  in  the  fighting  south  of  Rome.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  division  moved  through  Rome  and  was  proud  to  serve 
with  the  American  Fifth  Army  under  General  Mark  Clark.  The 
division  participated  in  the  heavy  mountain  fighting  north  of  Rome 
and  among  other  successes  had  to  their  credit  the  capture  of 
Montesole  and  Monte  Caprara,  and  of  Treviso  shortly  before  VE-Day. 

Strong  Air  Force 

The  South  African  Air  Force  had  increased  to  divisional  strength 
during  the  Italian  campaign  and  was  the  biggest  air  fighting  unit  of 
that  campaign,  outnumbering  both  the  American  and  British  units. 
South  African  pilots,  suffering  heavy  loss,  participated  in  the  flights 
across  enemy  territory  to  drop  food  in  Warsaw.  South  African  en¬ 
gineering,  maintenance,  signal  and  medical  units  were  also  strongly 
represented  in  the  Italian  campaign,  and  South  African  engineers 
and  crews  built  a  wartime  railway  across  Palestine. 

In  other  fields  of  battle  the  South  Africans  participated  in  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Madagascar,  and  many  hundreds  of  South  African  naval 
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reservists  joined  the  British  Navy  and  participated  in  the  sea  fighting 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Several  hundred  South  African  pilots 
became  attached  to  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  held  their  place  in  the 
thin,  blue  line  of  R.A.F.  fighter  pilots  who  beat  back  the  German 
invasion  flights  over  Britain  during  the  summer  of  1940.  A  number  of 
pilots  also  won  awards  for  bombing  raids  across  Germany, 

As  a  counterpart  the  Empire  Air  Training  Scheme  in  Canada 
South  Africa  in  conjunction  with  Great  Britain  launched  its  own 
scheme  in  the  Union  itself  where  conditions  are  ideal  for  air  training. 
Thousands  of  Royal  Air  Force  personnel  from  England  and  trainees 
from  the  Belgian  Congo  qualified  under  the  South  African  scheme 
to  serve  in  every  European  theatre  of  war. 

All  Volunteers 

As  in  World  War  I,  all  South  Africans  serving  in  World  War  II 
were  volunteers.  The  Government’s  right  to  conscript  is  established 
in  the  South  African  Defense  Force  Act  of  1912  which  requires 
every  able  bodied  male  citizen  between  the  ages  of  17  and  60  to  serve 
in  defense  of  his  country  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  All  recruitment, 
however,  has  been  on  a  volunteer  basis  and  the  volunteers  who 
came  forward  in  World  War  II  reached  as  strong  a  force  as  could 
have  been  built  up  by  conscription.  One-tenth  of  South  Africa’s 
white  population  donned  uniforms,  as  big  a  percentage  as  achieved 
by  any  of  the  United  Nations.  The  original  terms  of  enlistment  re¬ 
quired  volunteers  to  serve  in  Africa  only.  Later  this  African  re¬ 
striction  was  removed  and  men  could  volunteer  for  service  outside 
the  African  continent. 

The  women  of  South  Africa  played  a  notable  part  in  their  coun¬ 
try’s  war  effort.  The  members  of  the  South  African  Women’s 
Auxiliary  Army  Service  and  of  the  South  African  Women’s  Auxili¬ 
ary  Air  Force  not  only  replaced  men  to  a  large  extent  in  the  Union 
but  also  rendered  valuable  services  in  East  and  North  Africa.  Women 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  coastal  defense  system,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  qualifying  as  artillery  specialists  and  "manning”  the  guns  of  the 
coastal  batteries.  The  later  stages  of  the  war  called  for  the  formation 
of  the  "SWANS,”  the  S.  A.  Women’s  Auxiliary  Naval  Services. 

The  Native  (Negro)  population  in  South  Africa  made  their  note¬ 
worthy  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  particularly  in  the  industrial 
field.  A  gratifyingly  large  number  volunteered  for  active  service  in 
any  field  where  the  Government  cared  to  send  them.  None  of  these 
Native  volunteers  were  employed  as  combatants,  but  they  rendered 
valuable  service  in  a  non-combatant  capacity  in  commissariat,  trans¬ 
port,  construction  and  maintenance  work,  etc. 

South  African  war  casualties  totalled  37,962,  including  9,027  deaths 
of  whom  6,813  were  Europeans  (whites)  and  2,214  non-Europeans. 
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HOW  THE  UNION 
FORGED  FOR  VICTORY 


In  the  field  of  wartime  industries  South  Africa  achieved  results 
which  surprised  even  herself.  Industrial  enterprise  in  South  Africa 
had  received  a  fillip  during  the  first  World  War  and  in  the  peace 
years  that  followed  the  Union  gradually  switched  over  from  pastoral 
and  agricultural  activities  to  industrial  development.  When  World 
War  II  broke  out  the  Union,  though  by  no  means  equipped  for 
wartime  manufactures,  had  several  important  industrial  assets  which 
could  be  turned  to  immediate  use. 

There  was  a  young  but  flourishing  iron  and  steel  industry  which 
was  well  on  the  way  to  supplying  all  the  Union’s  needs.  There  were 
unlimited  supplies  of  high-grade  iron  ore  and  other  metals  required 
for  heavy  industrial  output.  There  were  abundant  coal  resources  and 
a  national  network  of  electric  power  supply.  There  were  large  and 
well-equipped  engineering  workshops  serving  the  great  gold  mining 
industry  and  the  nationally  owned  network  of  railways.  Above  all, 
there  was  a  reservoir  of  technical  skill  built  up  from  enterprise  and 
experience  in  the  world’s  greatest  mining  industry.  Finally,  there 
were  large  numbers  of  factories  covering  a  large  range  of  secondary 
industrial  production  throughout  the  Union. 

Though  her  industrial  foundation  was  sound.  South  Africa  was  by 
no  means  equipped  to  manufacture  armaments,  munitions,  etc.  on 
the  scale  which  became  necessary  when  France,  Holland  and  Belgium 
collapsed  in  May,  1940,  and  sea  communications  became  interrupted 
to  the  point  where  nearly  all  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  were  stopped.  South  Africa  had  counted  on  im¬ 
porting  most  of  her  wartime  requirements  in  arms,  munitions,  ve¬ 
hicles,  etc.  The  practical  cessation  of  imports  threw  her  back  on  her 
own  resources  for  arming  and  equipping  her  forces.  It  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  improvise,  and  South  Africa’s  engineers  and  technicians  did 
improvise  with  a  measure  of  success  that  exceeded  all  expectations. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  was  to  organize  a  Directorate  of 
Supplies  with  practically  unlimited  authority  over  all  industrial 
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undertakings  in  the  Union.  At  the  head  of  this  Directorate  was  a 
brilliant  scientist,  Dr.  H.  J.  van  der  Bijl,  chairman  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Corporation  (Iscor)  and  of  the  Electricity  Supply  Commission 
(Escom).  A  census  was  taken  of  all  industrial  facilities  in  the  Union 
and  a  program  of  wartime  manufactures  was  put  in  hand  that  went 
most  of  the  way  towards  equipping  and  feeding  South  Africa’s  rapidly 
growing  army.  The  workshops  of  the  mines  and  the  railways  were 
converted  into  arms  and  munitions  plants  and  throughout  the  Union 
factories  were  switched  from  peacetime  production  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  wide  range  of  goods  required  for  military  purposes. 
Compared  with  the  output  of  older  countries,  South  Africa’s  output 
was  small  hut  it  grew  into  a  carefully  integrated  and  valuable  part  of 
total  Allied  production. 

Repair  Shop  of  the  Middle  East 

The  Union  particularly  specialized  in  the  production  of  spare  and 
replacement  parts  for  tanks,  airplanes,  and  army  motor  vehicles. 
Many  of  these  spares  were  flown  direct  to  the  battlefields  of  North 
Africa,  Sicily  and  Italy  from  the  Union’s  factories  and,  as  has  been 
amply  testified  by  the  Allies,  this  service  played  a  vital  part  in  the 
success  of  the  whole  Mediterranean  campaign.  The  Union  began  to 
be  spoken  of  as  the  Repair  Shop  of  the  Middle  East,  her  industrial 
services  extending  not  only  to  Allied  army  and  air  forces  but  also  to 
shipping  repairs  on  a  very  considerable  scale.  A  survey  taken  towards 
the  close  of  1944  showed  that  South  Africa’s  wartime  factories  had 
among  other  things  produced; 

More  than  50,000  tons  of  mortar  bombs,  grenades  and  land  mines. 

Nearly  20,000  tons  of  small  arms  ammunition. 

More  than  70,000  tons  of  high  explosive  bombs. 

More  than  6,000,000  pairs  of  army  boots. 

More  than  4,500,000  army  blankets. 

More  than  14,000,000  items  of  personal  equipment  and  clothing. 

Supplies  to  Allies 

In  addition,  there  had  been  a  considerable  production  of  engineer¬ 
ing  stores,  including  special  road  building  equipment,  bridges  and 
airplane  hangars.  More  than  35,000  motor  vehicles  had  been  con¬ 
structed,  and  approximately  a  million  vehicle  and  aircraft  tires 
manufactured  in  Union  factories.  Many  of  the  thousand-pound 
bombs  produced  in  South  Africa  were  used  against  Germany  on  the 
western  front.  The  Union’s  schedule  of  arms  production  included 
the  manufacture  of  anti-tank  guns  and  she  also  supplied  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  special  armor-piercing  ammunition.  South  Africa’s  highly 
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developed  explosive  and  chemical  industries  provided  the  high  ex¬ 
plosive  for  the  bomh,  shell  and  grenade  program.  In  fact,  the  Union’s 
output  of  explosives  during  the  war  ranked  as  one  of  her  best 
achievements  and  were  large  enough  to  permit  supplies  to  the  Allies 
on  a  very  sizable  scale.  Thousands  of  three-inch  mortars  were  manu¬ 
factured  and  with  them  over  22,000  tons  of  mortar  bombs. 

Nearly  6,000  armored  fighting  vehicles  were  delivered.  Tire-making 
factories  turned  out  sixty  different  types  of  tires  to  total  nearly  a 
million  tires  for  use  by  armed  forces.  These  included  aircraft  tires 
and  the  giant  tires  for  special  road-making  equipment.  In  the  struc¬ 
tural  steel  and  fabricating  yards,  the  Union  produced  component 
sections  of  large  numbers  of  airplane  hangars  of  different  types  and 
two  types  of  bridges.  Other  important  manufactures  included  gun 
sights,  mortar  sights  and  optical  instruments.  The  Union  filled  large 
overseas  orders  in  army  boot  manufactures  and  millions  of  blankets 
and  other  products  of  the  textile  factories  were  also  supplied  to 
Allied  forces. 

Far  East  Requirements 

These  manufactures  were  only  a  section  of  the  Union’s  wartime 
industrial  output.  This  production  engaged  some  60,000  workers 
operating  in  600  factories,  including  a  large  number  of  plants 
specially  built  at  the  insistence  of  the  Directorate  of  Supplies  for  the 
Union  Government.  The  value  of  machine  tools  specially  imported 
for  wartime  production  approximated  $5,000,000,  and  in  addition 
a  large  number  of  single-purpose  machine  tools  were  manufactured 
in  the  Union  for  munition  and  general  stores  programs.  As  the  war 
in  Europe  drew  to  its  climax.  South  African  ordnance  plants  began 
to  change  over  to  a  type  of  gun  suited  for  jungle  warfare  and  in  a 
number  of  other  directions  the  industrial  output  was  modified  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  fighting  in  the  Far  East. 

Help  for  New  Industries 

An  undertaking  of  the  early  days  of  the  war  that  is  certain  to  have 
far-reaching  effects  on  South  African  industrial  enterprise  in  the 
post-war  years  was  the  creation  of  the  Industrial  Development 
Corporation  with  a  share  capital  of  $20,000,000.00.  The  object  of 
the  Corporation  is  to  give  guidance  in  the  promotion  of  new  indus¬ 
tries,  and  financial  assistance  in  certain  cases,  the  main  object  being 
that  industrial  development  within  the  Union  should  be  planned  and 
conducted  on  sound  business  principles.  It  was  laid  down  that  no 
industry  was  likely  to  receive  help  unless  it  proved  that  it  could 
stabilise  itself  in  wartime  and  maintain  itself  in  peacetime  without 
any  undue  measure  of  protection. 
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Houses  of  Parliament,  Cape  Town. 
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In  terms  of  the  South  Africa  Act  of  1909  (embodying  the  Union’s 
constitution)  Pretoria  is  the  seat  of  Government  and  Cape  Town  the 
seat  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Union.  This  practically  established  a 
system  of  two  capitals,  though  the  Act  does  not  describe  either  city 
by  that  name.  Under  this  arrangement  the  headquarters  of  the 
various  departments  of  State  with  their  staffs  are  placed  in  Pretoria 
while  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Parliamentary  establishment 
are  situated  in  Cape  Town.  In  everyday  practice  South  Africans  speak 
of  Pretoria  as  the  "administrative  capital"  and  of  Cape  Town  as  the 
"legislative  capital."  The  two  cities  are  about  a  thousand  miles  apart. 

The  Union  Parliament  is  the  sovereign  legislative  power  in  and 
over  the  Union  to  the  exclusion  of  all  Acts  of  the  British  Parliament 
passed  after  1931.  Parliament  consists  of  the  King  (represented  by 
a  Governor-General),  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Assembly. 

The  early  incumbents  of  the  post  of  Governor-General  of  South 
Africa  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  included  such  figures  as 
the  Earl  of  Athlone,  who  later  became  Governor-General  of  Canada. 
In  April,  1937,  a  South  African,  Sir  Patrick  Duncan,  was  appointed 
Governor-General.  After  Sir  Patrick’s  death  in  1943  no  immediate 
appointment  was  made,  the  former  Chief  Justice  of  the  Union,  the 
Right  Hon.  Nicholas  J.  de  Wet,  P.  C.,  filling  the  post  in  an  acting 
capacity  under  the  title  of  Officer  Administering  the  Government. 

In  October,  1945,  the  Union  Government  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Major  Gideon  Brand  van  Zyl  as  the  next  Governor-General 
of  South  Africa,  to  assume  office  on  January  1,  1946.  Major  van  Zyl 
is  South  African  born  and  was  for  three  years  Administrator  of  the 
Cape  Province.  Before  that  he  was  for  many  years  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  Sea  Point  constituency  of  Cape  Town  and  at 
various  times  acted  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  He  also 
has  a  distinguished  record  in  many  other  spheres  of  public  life  in 
South  Africa. 
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The  Senate,  which  functions  mainly  as  a  House  of  Review,  with 
no  power  to  veto  or  amend  certain  monetary  Bills  passed  hy  the 
Assembly,  consists  of  44  members,  partly  nominated  and  partly 
elected.  Eight  Senators  are  specially  charged  with  the  interests  of 
the  non-white  population. 

The  House  of  Assembly,  consisting  of  153  members,  is  an  elected 
body  and  its  members  are  referred  to  as  M.P.’s  (Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment).  Three  M.P.’s  are  elected  by  Bantu  (Native)  voters  in  the  Cape 
Province  whose  names  are  listed  separately  from  the  white  voters’ 
roll.  Only  whites  may  be  elected  to  the  Senate  or  the  Assembly. 

Political  Parties 

The  principal  political  parties  represented  in  Parliament  are: 

United  Party — Leader,  Field  Marshal  J.  C.  Smuts. 

Nationalist  Party — Leader,  Dr.  D.  F.  Malan. 

Labor  Party — Leader,  Mr.  W.  B.  Madeley. 

Dominion  Party — Leader,  Colonel  C.  F.  Stallard. 

The  results  of  the  last  general  election  held  on  July  7,  1943,  were: 
United  Party,  89;  Nationalist  Party,  43;  Labor  Party,  9;  Dominion 
Party,  7;  Independents,  2. 

The  Natives  Representative  Council,  of  which  Natives  are  mem¬ 
bers,  considers  and  reports  upon  any  proposed  legislation  which  may 
affect  the  Bantu  population  and  recommends  any  legislation  which 
it  considers  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  Bantu  peoples.  There 
is  also  other  machinery  for  safeguarding  and  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  Bantu  races. 

The  Union  consists  of  four  Provinces,  the  Cape,  the  Transvaal, 
Natal,  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  Each  has  an  Administrator  and  a 
Provincial  Council  with  limited  legislative  functions. 
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Ministers  of  State 


Prime  Minister  | 

Minister  of  External  Affairs  ^ . 
Minister  of  Defense 

Minister  of  Finance  | 

Minister  of  Education j . 

Minister  of  Transport . 

Minister  of  Posts  &  Telegraphs' 
Minister  of  Public  Works 
Minister  of  the  Interior 


Field  Marshal  the  Rt.  Hon. 

J.  C.  Smuts,  P.C.,  C.H., 

K. C.,  D.T.D.,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  Hofmeyr,  M.P. 
The  Hon.  F.  C.  Sturroek,  M.P. 

Senator  the  Hon.  C.  F.  Clarkson 


I 


•  ■  1 


Minister  of  Welfare 
AND  Demobilisation 

Minister  of  Labour  .  . 
Minister  of  Mines  .  .  . 


The  Hon.  H.  G.  Lawrence,  K.C.,  M.P. 

.  .  ,  The  Hon.  W.  B.  Madeley,  M.P.* 

JCol.  the  Hon.  C.  F.  Stallard,  K.C., 
\  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  M.P. 


Minister  of  Lands . Senator  the  Hon.  A.  M.  Conroy 

Minister  of  Justice . Dr.  the  Hon.  C.  F.  Steyn,  K.C.,  M.P, 


Minister  of  Native  Affairs  .  . 


Major  the  Hon.  P.V.G.  van  der  Byl, 
M.C.,  M.P. 


Minister  of  Economic 

Development . The  Hon.  S.  F.  Waterson,  M.P. 

Minister  of  Agriculture 

AND  Forestry . The  Hon.  J.  G.  N.  Strauss,  K.C.,  M.P. 


(‘Resigned  October,  1945) 
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Representation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Legation  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 

3101  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 

Minister:  The  Hon.  Harry  T.  Andrews. 

*  *  *  * 

Union  of  South  Africa  Government  Supply  Mission, 

907  Fifteenth  Street,  N.W. 

Head  of  Mission:  Mr.  Andrew  T.  Brennan. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Consulate  General  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 

500  Fifth  Avenue. 

Consul  General:  Mr.  Robert  Webster. 

*  *  *  * 

Union  of  South  Africa  Government  Information  Office, 

500  Fifth  Avenue. 

Director:  Mr.  H.  M.  Moolman. 

*  *  *  * 

Union  of  South  Africa  Department  of  Customs, 

44  Whitehall  Street. 

Official  Representative:  Mr.  A.  J.  Murray. 


Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
15  Sussex  Street. 

High  Commissioner:  The  Hon.  Dr.  P.  R.  Viljoen. 
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South  Africa's  Contribution 
to  the  Peace  Plan 


The  text  of  the  Preamble  to  the  United  Nations  Charter  was  drafted 
by  Field  Marshal  Jan  Christian  Smuts,  Leader  of  the  South  African 
Delegation,  and  was  adopted,  with  minor  amendments,  by  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  International  Organization  held  at  San  Francisco, 
April-June,1945.  Field  Marshal  Smuts  was  also  co-founder,  with  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  1919. 


^^eamS/e  /c  l/w 

WE  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS,  DETERMINED 
to  save  succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of  war,  which  twice 
in  our  lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  mankind,  and 

— to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  tvomen 
and  of  nations  large  and  small,  and 

— to  establish  conditions  under  which  justice  and  respect  for  the  obliga¬ 
tions  arising  from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  international  law  can 
be  maintained,  and 

— to  promote  social  progress  and  better  standards  of  life  in  larger 
freedom,  AND  FOR  THESE  ENDS 

— to  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in  peace  with  one  another  as 
good  neighbors,  and 

— to  unite  our  strength  to  maintain  international  peace  and  security, 
and 

— to  ensure,  by  the  acceptance  of  principles  and  the  institution  of 
methods,  that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used,  save  in  the  common  interest, 
and 

— to  employ  international  machinery  for  the  promotion  of  the  economic 
and  social  advancement  of  all  peoples, — HAVE  RESOLVED  TO 
COMBINE  OUR  EFFORTS  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THESE  AIMS. 
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